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| | GATHERINE OF VALOIS | | 


The sad old French king, Charles VL, was mad 
again, and in seclusion in one of his woodland pal- 
aces. Still clothed in purple and fine linen, he fared 
sumptuously each day, and never wanted attendants, 
although the sirife between the dukes and regency 
continued) unabated Most faithful of all to this weak 
king was his daughter Kate, known in history as Cath- 
erine of Valios, who had shared her father’s seclusion 
that she might amuse him and help him to while the 
dreary hours away. In her picture she is drawn as 
wearing bands of chestnut hair around her small 
head, from whose broad braids unruly tresses are for- 
ever escaping into curls caught and snarled again 
among the strings of pearls; eyes of yellow-hazel 
seem to laugh at you, while the white lids lift brown 
lashes almost to the arch of her well-defined brow. 
She has straight, small French features with rather 
broad mouth, small ivory teeth, an upturned chin, 
with a deeply cleft dimple matching those in her 
rosy, oval cheeks. 

The park of their present residence is poorly trim- 
med and the foresters have all deserted their cot- 
tages for finer abodes. This gives Kate and her 
pretty attendant, Rose, greater freedom in wander- 
ing about. This freedom also attracted two youths, 
Lord Guilford de Vere and the Welsh knight, Owen 
Tudor, to occupy one of the cottages unasked. The 
former was remarkable for nothing but his rank 
and his long lineage, while Tudor was remarkable 
for everything but that. His memory was stored 
with historic lays attesting the valor of his ances- 
tors, and he had been trained in all the manly ex- 
ploits of the time, and had no rival in field or flood. 
Rather tall and sinewy, this slender athlete pos- 
sessed extraorinary beauty of countenance, and the 
black locks, flashing eyes and white teeth, were as 
beautiful as a woman’s. 

It is not to be supposed that the maids anu youths 
never crossed each others paths, and that the beauty 
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of the princess did not attract the boys’ attention. 


Guilford soon let his admiration cool when he discov- 


ered her rank, and rested his affections on Rose, but 
Tudor clung on, saying nothing and scarcely think- 
ing of her. 

The princess had often met the delicate languor of 

Guilford in hc“ father's court; but the energetic, 
fiery motions of Tudor presented a new phase of 
life for her to study. 
The king was growing decidedly better, and was 
walking one afternoon with Rose, a physician, and 
Kate, when he expressed a wish that his daughter 
gather some fiowers nearby and return home laden 
with them, like a flower girl of Italy. 

To comply with his request, she climbed down a 
steep precipice trusting to a friendly bush to stop 
her. The bush proved very deceiving, and let her 
Slip past it thus endangering her life; but a briar 
caught her dress and stopped her descent. She now 
became alarmed and breathed her fears aloud. “The 
stem will break in a minute,” but the minute did not 
end before Owen Tudor sprang to her side and »laced 
her beside the stream in which she had so nearly 
fallen. 

Her first impulse was to humbly thank her deliv- 
erer, her next to offer him what he asked: but at 
last she decided to do nothing, and this resolve pre- 
vailed. Tudor seemed to read her thoughts, for he 
said: “Pardon lady, but perchance we are both het- 
ter acquainted than the other dreams of.” 

“And monsieur knows then,” said she with merri- 
ment in her eyes, “that I know his haunts and have 
often heard the thoughts he uttered, although I do 
not know his name.” 

“My name is Owen Tudor, and I am a knight of 
Wales.” 

The knowledge of the great disparity in their po- 
sitions put a check on her glowing thoughts, but with 
smiling countenance she answered: 
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“But the Tudors are descended from kingz.” 

“We believe so, madame.” 

“Then we are not so unequal as it would seem?” 

“Quite as much so,” was the response to this singu- 
lar question. 


“Would it have cost you so much to accept a rank 


that I was willing to accord?” she asked winningly. 

“Since it was not mine I should have been far less 
a free man,” he returned. 

“P understand)? she said with a falling inflection, 
knowing well the sweetness of her voice; “but be- 
cause an arbitrary fate, by no virtue of my own, has 
made me what I am, there is no unequality in a 
friendship which I must always owe to one who has 
saved my life.” 

Sir Owen steeled himself against her witchery and 
replied: 

“Lady, Tudor can never aspire t> anything bai 
thy knight. Give me thy scarf that I may battle in 
thy name forever.” And as was the custom he sank 
on one knee at her feet. 

'“Dhere isenothing tô which a Tudor may not as- 
pire. But indeed be my knight, brave youth, till—” 

She stopped confused and blushing, and taking his 
dagger severed a chestnut curl and gave it with the 
scarf. Then, promising to meet the next day, they 
parted, each recognizing the utter impossibility of 
closer relationship, yet each living, loving, enjoying 
the present. 

“Has the lady smiled on thee?” asked Guilford as 
he entered the cottage. “Well, just so she smiled on 
me,” he continued with a yawn. | 

Sir Owen's eyes flashed, but the subject of Guil- 
ford's remarks was, in reality, Rose. 

Many times Kate and Owen, Rose and de Vere 
stroll in the soft moonlight, but their sentiments to- 
ward each other had not been exchanged. One night 
however, after a quiet talk, Kate returned to her cot- 
tage with a plain gold circlet on her finger. Suffice 
it to say, the little wooing was done mostly by the 
princess, although Sir Owen was not at all unwilling. 

After allowing him several months of pleasure she 
began playing off her charms on Guilford, hoping by 
/ this method to rivet faster his chains. At first Sir 
Owen refused to believe his eyes, then sought a hun- 
dred excuses for. her conduct, and finally, heaped 
vehement reproaches upon her. Kate did not sub- 
mit to such treatment, and growing angry threw his 
ring at his feet, and he saw her no more. 


Queen Isabel came to the country that ay and 
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tock her daughier away with her. “ve English had 
taken Harfieur and had vowed to seize Fate for the 
wife of their king. 


Cne night a herald called the two youths and told 
them that the king wanted them, and that he counted 
ca Sir Owen to win the battle. 

Sir Owen zesncnácd to the cal! and was soon with 
his men. 

Kate was warned that, if the English were victor- 
ious she was to be the price of peace, and half in 
pique at her lover, half in caprice, she consented. 

Day after day the hostile armies marched up the 
opposite river side, and at last, the English, crossing, 
had forced the French to retreat to a village some 
miles distant. Thirty deep, and a line long as the 
eye could reach, swelled the crescent at sunrise, 
making the small band of French look like a mere 
handful. For a few moments the two armies stood 
regarding each other; then three dukes from the 
French line rode forth and haughtily demanded sur- 
render. 

“Back, for your lives, gentlemen!” returned King 
Henry ,and with a thundering “Charge!” the archers 
sprang forward. 

“Well done, Sir Owen!” cried Henry as the Welsh 
knight cleared a square of twenty gaily caparisoned 
foes around him. “Had I a dozen like this, the bat- 
tle were mine.” 

Sir Owen looked at the man for whom he was gain- 
ing a bride, and that bride almost his own, and with 
a shout of “On! On!” rushed into the center of the 
French. A thousand arms encircled him, and all 
was dark. He fell on the field of Azincourt, but 
Henry V. won and Kate became his bride. 

Guilford brought Rose to the court as his bride. 

If Kate felt any repentance for her decision she 
did not show it in public. 

One day at Westminster, they were hanging troph- 
ies gained in the recent strife, when Kate saw a fa- 
miliar banner. 

“Who captured that?’ she inquired of the king. 

“Is it thy fingerwork, Kate?” he rejoined. “It was 
taken by poor Tudor, the bravest knight in Wales, 
and. for that matter, in England itself. If he had 
lived he should have had an earidom given him 
by you.’ 

“And where is he now?” 

“T saw him fall on the field of Azincourt.” 

Others drew near, and the queen turned aside, and 
through a low arch entered a chapel alone. A great 
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-weight seemed to be crushing her, and when, after a 
while, her husband entered he found her fainted on 
the floor. Sir Owen was amply revenged. 

The next month Henry V. died, and was buried 
among the kings in Westminster. 

But while these things were transpiring, a youth 
was recovering from a ten months’ illness, in the cot- 
tage of a forester. 

Time went by and this youth had regained the 
strength of manhood and we recognize in him the 
Welsh knight. J 

Time also went by for the widowed queen and she 
resolved to visit the birth place of Sir Owen. She 
had wandered some distance, when suddenly at the 
base of a rock she confronted a well known figure. 
She stepped forward, trembling in every nerve. 

“Owen!” 

The knight looked up. “Kate!” 

“Thou wert not then slain at Azincourt?” 

“Your majesty, Iam here!” he returned, rising and 
bowing, while he laid a bitter stress on the first two 
words. 

A moment she looked at him, then throwing pride 
to the winds, said: 

“Forgive me! Forgive! O, Owen, can you never 
forget?” 

The old embrace and the impassioned kiss were 
his only response. 

The queen of England was her own mistress, and 
happier than ever the princess of France had been, 
was the ancestress of two dynasties, the baroness of 
Tudor. —M. E. W., '02. 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 

She sat across the aisle from him. It was a per 
fect day in May. Time—Five minutes before a reci- 
tation. He fears she is angry and must know the 
awful state of affairs before leaving the room. 

He tries to attract her attention, and gets the 
Prof.’3 ————————_._ The object of his attentions 
studies diligently on; nor does she turn a page or 
glance up; her eyes were on geology, but her heart 
was a good specimen. She wasn’t studying and he 
knew it. Three minutes more left; would she look 
up?. More attempts—more black marks. Recitation 
bell rings. 

His last hope is gone—an idea strikes him—he 
will go into the laboratory and blow out his brains. 
He nearly beheads himself by hitting the door which 
he is trying to get through and look backwards at 
the same time. 

Time—One month later. Another perfect day in 


June. The same boy pouring over examination. 
Cause—Ten black marks. He goes to the window to 
refresh his heated brow and sees—th2 girl of his 
dreams riding with the boy of his nightmares. 

Moral—Don’t risk black marks by attempting to 
find out how a girl feels towards you, for it won’t do 
you any good if you do know. 


“OAKEN BUCKET.” 


Eighty-two years have passed av since “The Old 
Oaken Bucket” was written by Samuel G. Wood- 
worth, but its universal popularity seems to in- 
crease with time. Year after year the good old song 
does its part in the pleasurable entertainment of so- 
cial parties, for always will its wealth of tender sen- 
timent apppeal to the human heart. And yet how few 
there are who seem to be aware of the historic place 
which is commemorated in its line. The original 
well will be found in Greenbush, Mass., on the prem- 
ises of Mr. Henry H. Northey. 

The bucket in use at the time the poem was writ- 
ten is on exhibition no more. The original poles, 


however, which constituted the hoisting machinery, 
remain, and when the water is in its normal condi- 


tion there is a bucket attached. 

Woodworth wrote the poem in the city of New 
York, 1817. He was a poet of no mean order, and his 
poetical works have been compiled in two volumes 
by a relative. He shows the spirit of exalted pa- 
triotism and intense affection, combined with great 
nobility of character. His life has been mainly spent 
in literary pursuits, and during the war with Great 
Britain, in 1812, he edited “The War,” in New York 
City. : 

Born in Scituate, Mass., in 1785, his boyhood days 
were spent there, but although he and his father 
very evidently resided at what is now the residence 
of Mr. Northey, they did not own the property. Mr. 
Northey’s grandmother married the poet’s father. 

The circumstances under which woodworth wrote 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,’ are interesting. He was 
in New York at a hotel one extremely warm day, 


when an acquaintance, holding upa glass of beer, 
said: “I tell you, Woodworth, nothing can equal this 
on a hot day.” “Oh, yes, there can,” replied Wood- 
worth.” “What is it?” “Well, a drink from the old 
oaken bucket that hangs in the well at home.” Mrs. 
Woodworth overhearing the conversation, said. 
“That would be a good subject for a poem.” “So it 
would,” he replied, and making a note of it, the poem 
was written, and immediately became popular. It is 
the true interpretation of life on a New England 
farm. —C. D, ’01. 








The world is ruled by sentiment even in these 

matter of fact days. If this is not true, why should 
an American heart instinctively swell with pride at 
sight of the red, white and blue? Why should this 
particular piece of muslin or silk be a sacred thing 
that many thousands of men have fought and diel 
for? Our national flag in addition to being a symbol 
inseparable from the history of our country, has au 
interesting story of its own. 
_, Though we are thea youngest of the great naticns, 
our flag is older than that of any of the others. The 
flag of England, vaunted by an imaginative poet as 
“Having braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze,’ dates from the formation of the United 
Kingdom in 1801. 

The Continental Congress, on the 14th of June, 
1777, decreed that the flag of the United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white, that the 
union be thirteen stars, white on a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation. 

A few days before the decision a committee, con- 
sisting of General Washington, Robert Morris and 
Colonel Ross, was appointed to consider the subject 
of a general standard for the troops of the colonies. 
‘They took a rough drawing of the proposed design 
to a Mrs. Ross, who kept a small upholstery store in 
Arch street. Mrs. Ross made a banner like the 
drawing, and it was this that Congress approved. 

One detail of the flag perpetuates the memory of 
this Philadelphia seamstress, and her preference 
for French rather than English fashions. Have you 
ever noticed that the stars on our coins have six 
points, while those on our flag have only five. The 
adoption of the five points was not intended as a 
compliment to the country of Lafayette. Washing- 
ton drew his stars with six points, but Mrs. Ross 
changed them to suit her own taste. 

Americans fought under many other flags, before 
and after the adoption of the Stars and Stripes. The 
banners may be said to have varied according to the 
tastes of the various commanders. E 

At the battle of Bunker Hill there were many dif- 
ferent designs. One is described as red, bearing 
only the defiant motto, “Come if you dare!” upon it. 
Another was blue with a white field crossed by a 
red St. George's cross, having in its upper left hand 
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corner a pine tree. John Trumbel, in his picture of 
this battle represents a red flag with a green pine 
tree on a white field. ` 

The pine tree was a favorite symbol in New Eng- 
land. When Washington was besieging the British 
forces at Boston, his banner was white, with a pine 
tree and the words. “An Apeal to Heaven” upon it. 

An equally prominent’ device was the rattlesnake; 
it first appeared in Benjamin Franklin’s Philadelphia 
Gazette. in an article urging the colonies to unite, 
illustrated by the cut of a snake, divided into thir- 
teen parts and the words, “Unite or die.” In another 
place the words were “Don’t tread on me.” 

A very famous flag of 1776 was the blue ensign of 
Sovth Carolina, marked only by a white crescent in 
the upper left hand corner, and sometimes the word 
“Liberty” in large white letters. Under this fought 
the men who drove the British from Charlestown 
harbor. And it was with this flag that brave Sar- 
geant Jasper sprang upon the earthworks to replace 
one that had been carried away a moment before by 
a cannon ball. 

John Paul Jones and John Manly both claimed the 
konvr of having first hoisted the American flag. 

The adoption of the Stars and Stripes soon ended 
the earlier confusion; they were hoisted in Philadel- 
phia and copied by the patriots everywhere, as soon 
as they heard of them. New York was the ‘ast 
American city where the starry banner made its 
appearance. The British claimed military posses- 
sion of the town up to the hour of noon, but the 
Americans reached there at three o’clock. Early 
the next morning a certain boarding house keeper 
ran up the Stars and Stripes upon his house. The 
British provost marshal ordered them down. No no- 
tice was taken of the order, so the official undertook 
to remove the offensive emblem with his own hands. 
Before he could touch it however, the mistress of 
the house came to its defense with a broomstick, 
which she applied so vigorously that the officer re- 
treated in much confusion and with a shower of pow- 
der from his wig. 

At first the stars in the field were arranged in a cir- 
cle, typical of the enduring quality of the Union. 
When Kentucky and Vermont claimed representa- 
tion in the national banner, it was changed to fifteen 
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stripes and fifteen stars, arranged in three rows of 
five. Under this were fought the wars of 1812 and 
the naval war with France. 

When Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana and 
Mississippi were admitted, it was recommended to 
add five more stripes and five more stars, but this 
evidently could not be carried much further. At this 
time Captain Reed suggested a way out of the diff- 
culty; he urged that the stripes be reduced to thir- 
teen, the number of the original states, but that the 


stars keep pace with the growing number of Ameri- 
can commonwealths. 


This was adopted as the permanent design of the 
flag, whose stars now typify, not thirteen struggling 
cononies, but nearly haif a hundred sovereign states. 


“Pis the star spangled banner, 

Oh long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free 

And the home of the brave. —W. J., '01. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Latin's but an empty dream! 
For our lives are filled with effort 
Finding out what Virgil means. 
Latin's real, Latin's earnest, 
And one hundred is its goal; 
Thus thou art, to naught returnest 
Is a story oft retold. 


Much of sorrow, pleasure rarely 
Is our destined end or way; 
Study hard and flunk tomorrow 

Is the ordinary way. 


Lesson's long, time is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and brave, 
Still like spondees dull are beating 
Goose egg marches to the sage. 


Let the Latin language lead you, 
Ere you've lost your ninety-nine, 
From the mysteries of the grammar 
To some dear old English shrine. 


Trust no pony, however gentle— 
He will balk, mind what I say! 

And the wisdom that you boasted 
Is but wisdom of today. 


Atra signa all remind us 
That our lamps must nightly burn, 
Lest we find ourselves quite stranded 
On the lessons never learned; 


Lessons that perhaps another 
Stored away in shady nook, 
Fashioned with a musty pencil 
On the margin of his book. 


Let the smile gleam through the shadow, 
‘ “empus fugit,” so they say, 
An? as true as dark and daylight 
Latinus iens, is to stay. — E. E. G., ’02. 
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| DESCRIPTION. 

About nine miles southeast of Newark, and prob- 
ably a mile northeast of the village of Amsterdam, 
on the National road, is one of the two highest points 
in the state of Ohio; near Somerset is the other. 
When the last topographical survey of the state was 
made it was at first decided that the point near Ams- 
terdam was the highest and there on a sandy knoll 
near a chestnut tree the flag was planted which 
could be seen from Columbus and many other cities, 
proclaiming it the highest point in the state. 

A more careful survey, however, caused Somerset 
to claim the honor, and after repeated measure- 
ments it was finally decided that Somerset was 
slightly above the point near Amsterdam. Nearly a 
mile west of this one of the finest 
mounds in the state. It is a cone, probably fifty feet 
high and flat on the top; the large trees growing on 
its sides and top indicate its great age. We all 
know how vain have been all efforts to decide who 
built the chain of mounds extending from the Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Old Fort, the fortfications at the state encamp- 
ment grounds, and this mound undoubtedly belong to 
this chain. The subject of opening the mound to 
find what it contains has been discussed at different 
times, but to the reluctance of the people to have the 


mound destroyed, has no doubt prevented its being 
done. 


point stands 


Not more than a quarter of a mile south of this 
mounds runs the National road, that fifty years ago 
was the main thoroughfare from Cumberland, Md., to 
Terre Haute, Ind. The road was kept in fine condi- 
tion by limestone which was hauled there in wagons 
and piled in long double ridges, probably two feet 
high, four or five feet wide and often eighty feet 
long, along the sides of the pike. Men called stone- 
breakers came with their cushions to sit on, and with 
goggles to protect their eyes from the tiny bits of 
limestone which were very injurious to the eyes. 
Week in and week out they pounded the hard lime- 
stone into bits about the size on an egg and carefully 
piled them in ridges ready to be shoveled into wag- 
ons and hauled where they were needed on the pike. 
This road dos not run straight, but winds in and out 
like a great snake. When you stand on the top of 
this mound on a clear morning, you can follow the 
trail of the road with the naked eye beyond the 
village of Reynoldsburg, and almost to Columbus. 

| —D. E. D., ’02. 
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EDITORIAL ( 


"The commencement number of Tůe Hetuck is the 
ninth and last issue published by the class of 1901. 
We have striven not only for financial success but 
for a magazine that in years to come we may look 
back upon with pride. We leave it this year with 
regret, for there has been much pleasure in con- 
nection with the work upon it. We pass it over to 
the coming class with the earnest wish that it may 
continue to improve and prosper and that they may 
make it a great success. 

J wt 

The majority of the high school pupils regret very 
much the severing of Mr. Humes’ connection with the 
high school. 
having seen so much of so able and qualified a gentleman. 


The Seniors congratulate themselves for 


THE see PUCK. 


The Seniors attended the Baccalaureate Service at the 
Trinity Episcopal in a body Sunday, June oth. The 
The 


service from beginning to end was most appropriate and 


church was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 


beautiful. The sermon by the Rev. Nash was a mostable 
and suitable one from which much good may be derived. 
It is hoped that all classes may have as enjoyable a Bac- 
calaureate Sunday as the Newark Class of 1901. 


M JM 


The Seniors have at last decided upon a class 
motto. Of course this should have been done a long 
time ago, but in fact it was almost forgotten, and 
then a most appropriate(?) one was decided upon— 
this 


numerous ways, but we hope that no one will think 


“Hasten slowly.” Now, may be taken in 
any slurs are being cast upon any member of the 
The 


flower, as it has the class colors, and has always 


class. field daisy was chozen as the class 


decoration. 
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been used for 


We wish to express our very hearty thanks to 
Prof. Humes for his many kindnesses throughout 
the year. Not only has the “Potpouri” added much 
to the value of each issue, but his large business 
to avoid many shoals 
little bark might have 
been wrecked had he not been at the helm. 

We wish to thank Mr. Lingafelter for so kindly 


lending us the cuts of the. Cld Fort used to illus- 


experience has enabled us 


and rocks upon which our 


trate the article “Antiquities of Licking County,” by 


Prof. Donecker. 
at dě 


We regret that The Hetuck went to press before 
the many important events in the lives of Seniors 
took place. These are: Commencement, June 13, 
Baccalaureate Sunday, June 9, the Senior dance and 
reception, June 13, the Junior dance and reception, 
June 14, the Senior supper of June io, the Seniors’ 
trip to the reservoir on Jun2 6, and Class Day June 
11. All of these would have furnished excellent 
the local 


subjects to have written upon or for 


column. 
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Commencement Day comes all too soon to the 
Seniors who have been anticipating it with pleas- 
ure for years-—for even the little tots look forward 
We 


can not but enjoy the merry times which accompany 


eagerly to the time when they will graduate. 


this auspicious occasion, the dances, receptions, 
picnics, class dinners, etc.—but yet with it all there 
is mingled a feeling of sadness that we can hardly 
explain. 
“A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain; 
But resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.’ 


We realize now that our school days—the happiest 
of our lives—are over, and that we now step forth in- 
+o the world. We are no longer school children, but 
men and women, each seeking his or ner own path 
in life. May that path be a bright and joyous one to 
all, and even though at times all mav seem dark, 
Jet us remember that the sun is behind the clouds 
and at any moment may shine forth in all its splen- 


dor, brighter than before. 


' “Be still, sad heart! and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fal, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


M M 


We have indeed been very fortunate in the read- 
ing matter for our paper. We wish especially to 
thank Superintendent Townsend for his “Five Minute 
Talks” that have been both entertaining and instruc- 
tive, Prof. Donecker for his interesting articles on 
*Antiquities of Licking County,’ Miss Mcore and 

Miss Wotring for their contributions on “Interpreta- 
tive Reading” and “Talks on Books,” Ralph B. Miller 
for the wit and wisdom of “H. E. Thinx,” and all our 
numerous other contributors for the many excellent 
articles so willingly given. We appreciate the ef- 
forts that have been made, for we know how very 
easy it is to talk about writing this or that, but when 


it comes to doing it—well, that is a horse of another 
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color. The contributions have come not only from 
the pens of the Seniors but from Juniors and Soph- 
omores. We are very proud of the talent displayed 
and feel confident that some day we shall see their 
names in connection with larger and more influen- 


tials magazines than The Hetuck. 
Ms 


We extend our thanks to the public who have so 
Without advertise- 


ments no paper can flourish—thus we really owe the 


kindly aided us in many ways. 


financial success of our magazine to the business 
men of the city. We certainly appreciate their help 
and extend to them all our very best wishes for 
success and prosperity. We wish also to thank our 
subscribers, of whom there are not a few, for their 
kindly aid and the promptness with which their sub- 


scriptions have been paid. 


CLASS SONG OF 1901. 


A company of happy schoolmates we 
Meet here tonight to say a fond farew 2ll; 

Together we have trodden school life s path, | 
Our future lot in life we can't foretell. | 


Farewell, Alas! how sad to all this word, 
The sorrow it e'er brings to every heart, 

The tend'rest feelings in each breast are stirred, 
As comes to mind the thought we now must part. 


A kind farewell to teachers we would say, 
A Kind farewell to school friends left behind; 
Our hope is that a tender thought will stray, 
And we, though distant, oft you'll call to mind. 


Farewell, to all, farewell again we say, 
Farewell farewell our schooldays’ merry fun 
Greeting our serious life begun today, 
As passes out the class of Nineteen One. 


The words were written by Cora Duncan and set 
to music by Logan Frye, both of the Senior class. 
Seldom, if ever before has the music been com- 
posed by a member of the class. 

















This is the time of the year for graduations of all 
kinds, so let our talk be a littie series of comments 
on that theme. Perhaps we shall read the usual 
witless chatter on the subject by the tiresome hum- 
orists of the funny papers, but they are not worth 
consideration, as they are the envious slings of fel- 
lows of the baser sort, who have never known the 
peculiar trials and triumphs of the graduates them- 
selves, nor sat beneath an evergreen motto, “On- 
ward and Upward,” or “Per Aspera ad Astra.” Some 
times this process of graduation is called “com- 
mencement,” especially at colleges, but without any 
valid reason that I have ever discovered, despite 
some fanciful theories as to the significance of the 
term. The pursuit of a high school or a college 
course for four years is a serious experience at best, 
and the few that stick to it are entitled to a good 
measure of public praise and rejoicing at the close. 
I like to see them make the most of it, and certainly 
they are entitled to some new clothes for the occa- 
sion. If they choose to appear in academic gowns 
and caps, so much the better; it is in keeping with 
the scholastic traditions. 

The annual ceremonies of graduation are useful 
also in impressing on the community the work and 
value of the high school, and the occasion is almost 
the only one when the people generally assemble to 
see the results of the institution. To the families 
of the graduates it means much as a realization of 
cherished hopes, though there is an under note of 
sadness in the thought that the school days are over 
and that henceforth their boys and girls must put on 
the armor of the larger life and go forth to face the 
uncertainties of the world, apart from the tender, 
sacrificing care of the childhood home. No wonder 
some eyes are filled with tears, and some throats 
are choked. Like emotions master the strong hearts 
of thoughtful parents when their sons and daugh- 
ters receive the rites that bind them more closely 
to religion, or set them apart in marriage. Gradua- 
tion is a kind of sacrament. 

These graduates will soon forget a large part of 
the information they gained from books. Such 
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knowledge is incidental to the acquirement of their 
education, but must not be mistaken for the educa- 
tion itself. That is a training, the benefits of 
which abide. In the long run, the inspiration gained 
from the teachers will more than likely be found the 
enduring quality. It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
rather than the letter. We older graduates look back 
with love and thankfulness on the good teachers we 
had, whom once we were disposed to regard as task- 
masters. We thank them now for their insistence 
on our doing our duties in school and yielding obed- 
ience to the discipline. We shudder to think of what 
might have been the lasting injury to ourselves had 
we been suffered to follow our own self will in all 
things. Time softens the irritations of school days. 
By and by, we awaken to a proper appreciation of 
our former teachers; we realize the pains they took 
with us, and come to know something of the solici- 
tude they felt for us. We grow heartily ashamed, 
too, of the scant returns we made for all their ef- 
forts, and wish we might make amends for our oft 
trying of their patience. Once in awhile some of 
us perhaps go back to the old home where we 
graduated, and call on those instructors, and shake 
their hands affectionately, and tell them we are 
sorry for the pranks we played, or the mean things 
we said, in those old days. Less frequently, we 
think to gladden their advancing years with some 
kind remembrance at Christmas-tide. We never 
know of the anxieties we caused them, the furtive 
tears they could not rastrain in the solitude of their 
homes, the sleepless nights we made them face, the 
heartaches they suffered. | 

How many of the graduates are going to be a suc- 
cess in life? The final roll call will disclose some 
day. It will not necessarily depend on riches, or 
high station, or worldly power. Those that do their 
best, harm no one wilfully, keep their self-respect, 
love the truth, maintain justice, esteem honor, pro- 


mote virtue, exalt education, cherish patriotism, de- 
fend the safe-guards of society, and find content in 
helping to make home happy for their parents and 
kindred, will achieve the only true success that life 
can present. —F. MARTIN TOWNSEND. 
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..If I were to ask how many know what money is or 
for a definition of money, there are more who would- 
not answer than would, and yet, it is somehting we 
meet with every day in our life, thus showing how 
natural it is for man to leave the most common and 
oftne the most important things of life go by unheed- 
ed to reach out and grasp for that which is beyond 
his reach. 


A common definition for money is. Any material 
that by agreement serves as a common medium of 
exchange and measure of value in trade. 

The primitive people used to have things of in- 
trinsic value to serve for money, such as beads, 
pieces of copper wire, shell, etc. 

The value of money is not in the money itself, but 
in that which it represents, that is, it may represent 
the value of a cow or horse, or it may represent a 
man’s board for a week. 

Of course, people can get along without money to 
a certain extent, but when it comes to the business 
life of a man then it becomes necessary to have some 
medium by which we carry on trade, and for this 
medium we have what we call money. 

How a man makes money, uses it, saves it, and 
spends it are perhaps the best tests of practical 
wisdom. . 

Although money ought not to be looked upon as the 
most important thing in life, or the chief end of 
man’s life, yet it is no trifling matter, and should 
not be held in philosophic contempt, representing 
as it does to so large an extent the means of physical 
comfort and social well being. 

Some of the finest and highest qualities of human 
nature are related to the right use of money, such as 
Generosity, Honesty, Justice and Self-sacrifice. 

Comfort in worldly circumstances is a condtion 
which every man is justified in striving to attain by 
all honorable means. 

It secures that physical satisfaction which is nec- 
essary for the development and culture of the better 
‘part of his nature. 

The very effort required to be made to succeed in 
life with this object in view, is in itself an education, 





stimulating a man’s self-respect and bringing out his 
better qualities. 

And then the very fact that the respect which our 
fellow men entertain for us, depends in a large de- 
gree upon the way in which we succeed in life should 
make us put forth our best efforts to gain that de- 
sired position. 

One would think that the class of men who work 
the hardest would value the money they make the 
most. Yet the readiness with which they spend it for 
the unnecesaries of life as they go, often renders 
them to a great extent helpless and dependente upon 
those who have been more saving. 


There are large numbers of persons who make 
enough to enjoy sufficient means of comfort and in- 
dependence who are found to be barely one day 
ahead of time, while they should save a part of it for 
some ill luck that would throw the head of the family 
out of employment and in this way subject the whole 
family to want. And not only this but when a man 
has a nice little sum laid up he feels more independ- 
ent and has more energy in him than if he has his 
head just above water, or is sinking in debt. 


The world is divided into two classes—those who 
have saved and those who have spent. 

There is no reason why the average working man 
should not be useful, honorable, respectable and 
happy. 

All kinds of labor are honorable. 

That there should be a class of men in every state 
who live by their daily toil is an ordinance of God, 
and is no doubt a wise and righteous one; but that 
this class should be other than happy, intelligent, 
contented and frugal, springs solely from the weak- 
ness, and self-indulgence of man himself. 

To secure independence, the practice of simple 
economy is all that is needed. The practicing of 
economy does not require superior courage nor em- 
inent virtue; economy means only the spirit of order 
applied in the administration of domestic affairs. 
The spirit of economy was expressed by our Divine 
Master in the words. “Gather up the fragments that 


remain that nothing may be lost.” 
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Every man ought to live within his means. The 
practice is the very best essence of honesty, for if a 
man doesn’t live within his means he must needs be 
living on some one else, and often he is doing it dis- 
honestly. — 


Those who are careless about the spending of 
money for their own gratification without regard 
for any one else, often find out the proper use of 
money too late. 

Orderly men of moderate means always have mon 
ey in their pockets to help some one else, while on 
the other hand those who spen their money care 
lessly and draw bills upon the future in anticipatior 
of what their labor is going to bring them, almost 
always come out losers. 


There is a proverb that says an empty bag cannot 
stand upright, neither can a man who is in debt. 


It is very difficult for a man who is debt to be 
truthful and honest; he must needs make excuses for 
the postponing of the payment of that which he just- 
ly owes and he often has to make an excuse, which is 
any thing but truthful, hence we hear the old saying, 
that “lying rides on debt’s back.” 

Many are the men who can trace their decline to 
the first sum of money they borrowed. 

"The one great trouble is that when a man once 
borrows money, it isn't long until he wants to borrow 
again and thus debt follows debt, until a man is so 
entangled that no late exertion can get him out. 
Hence for these and various other reasons I would 
say never go in debt; no matter if you have but little 
—contrive in some way to spend less than you have. 

There is an ambition abroad to bring up boys as 
gentlemen or genteel, but the result is frequently 
to make them gents. They acquire a taste for lux- 
ury, style and amusement, and the result is that we 
have thrown upon the world a large amount of gin- 
gerbread gentry, who remind one of just the iull of a 
ship that is often picked up at sea with only a stray 
rat or cat aboard. 

Many people try to keep up appearances, too often 
at the expense of honesty. They have not courage 
enough to go on in life in the condition which it 
has pleased God to call them, but must needs live in 
some fashionable state in order to gratify the vanity 
of that unsubstantial genteel world of which they 
are a part. 

The number of people who try to dazzle others by 
apparent worldly success hardly needs to be men- 
tioned. What misery, bankruptcy, etc., come from 
this! But one of these is the rank frauds tha* are 
committed by men who dare to be dishonest rather 
than be poor. 

The young man in passing through life goes 
through a long line of tempters who are all around 
him and tempt him in not a few ways. The only 
way to keep out of these temptations is to say O 
and say it as though you mean it and stick to what 
you have said. 

Shame on the young man who has not will power 
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enough about him to resist thə temptations that 
others place before him. Yield, and you will yield 
again, and you will yield a great deal zasier the sec- 
ond time than you did the first, bat if you resist and 
say “No” and stick to it you will grow stronger, and 
after a while these temptations will grow less and 
become so that you hardly notice them. 

To make a fortune may no doubt help some peo- 
ple to “enter society,” as it is called, but to be eg: 
teemed there they muzt possess qualities of mind or 
heart or they are rich people; nothing more. 

There are many people in society today who have 
large amounts of money and yet have no considera- 
tion extended toward them and receive no respect, 
and what is the reason? They are only as “money 
bags” their power is all in the wealth which they 
possess. 

The leading men of the world are not always the 
rich men, but the men that possess sterling charac- 
ter, experience and moral excellence. 

Even the poor man though he possess but little of 
this world’s goods, may in'the enjoyment of a CU.. 
vated nature of opportunities used and not abused, 
ties, look down without th- slightest feeling of envy 
upon the person of mere worldly success who pos 
sesses large sums of money and vast tracts of land, 
coupled with vast shallowness of soul and abysmal 
emptiness of culture. —O. J. A., ’01. 
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“ FINAL EXAMINATION. 


s * > * 


Ques — Where is the center of population? 


Ans.--At Roe Emerson’s, Corner of Third and West 
Main streets. 


Ques.—Which wav does the wind blow? 
Ans —You can tell by the SrRAwS at Roe Emerson’s, 


Ques.— Who is Governor of Clothingdom? 


Ans.--Roe Emerson, elected years ago and filling the 
position yet. 


Ques. On what road would Newark be located if all 
the men and boys would buy their Clothing and Furnish- 
-ngs of Roe Emerson? 


Ans.—On the Road to Fortune. 


Ques. —Where will a total eclipse take place. 


Ans. At Roe Emerson’s. His Clothing will eclipse 
every other In iie count. 


TRADE, AM 


ROE EMERSON. 
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No doubt a great many perhaps the greater part of 
my “gentle readers” have known or heard of the 
mysterious person, whom the East End boys were 
pleased to call “Crazy Joe” but who, although very 
eccentric, was far from being insane. For the benefit 
of those who knew him, I will endeavor to relate a 
few things concerning his life and mode of livng, hop- 
ing at the same time to interest others as well. 


Joe was a large man, about six f et in height and 
of strong stature. His hair and beard which were 
really gray were browned with smoke, while his 
broad brimmed hat and garments of the most rustic 
character gave him a personality entirely his own. 
Little is known concerning his boyhood . As a young 


man he made his appearance in the vicinity where he. 


lived his desolate hermit life. 

Of course there was a woman in the case, and Joe 
pierced by Cupid’s polished dart, had become enam- 
ored of a young lady who cared little or nothing at 
all for him. But Joe, persistent in his suit, finally 
won over the girl’s father, and much against her will 
they were married. 

As might have been expected, little happiness was 
found in such a union, for Joe’s disposition was nat- 
urally a jealous one, and after their mariage quarrels 
soon followed, and then came separation. 

The wound was deep, and poor Joe determined to 
live apart from the world. By dint of hard labor he 
purchased a farm containing forty acres of land. 
On this he erected a hut which was about ten feet 
square, and was built of logs locked at the corners 
and filled in with mud. There were no windows to 
this hut and Joe gained ‘entrance through a door 
which was about four feet in height and swung upon 
strong hinges. He fastened this door on the outside 
with a heavy chain and padlock, and when he was 
within it was fastened by numerous props, one of 
which reached from the door to the opposite side 
of the hut. 

He had for furniture a stove, a bench, a barrel, an 
old chest, and a rude bed which consisted of an old 
tick filled with dried grass placed upon poles layed 
side by side and supported at both ends by pieces, 
one end of which fitted in holes bored in the wall. 
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The roof was sloping and covered with boards laid 
one above the other to the thickness of about eigh- 
teen inches. The hut had no chimney, but the stove 
pipe came out through a hole in the roof. Of course 
with so little draft the stove smoked terribly, and 
one of the tricks of bad boys was to cover the pipe 
and then hide and see Joe smoked out 


Around this rude hut were a few fruit trees, one of 
which he told us would last him a million years, 
from which we concluded he expected to live always. 
Back of these fruit trees were briars and brambles, 
making it almost impossible to get to his hut except 
by the patch he himself used. The berries from 
these briars were Joe's main means of sustenance. 
Every morning at sunrise would find him trudging 
in his bare feet along the road towards Newark, 
with his basket filled with berries or pawpaws to sell. 

We boys were wont, on an occasional idle day, to 
pay Joe a visit. We would entertain him by asking 
questions, wrestling, or racing, and he would amuse 
us by singing, dancing, or telling stories, which were 
generally drawn from his imagination, having for 
their subject some of the wild beasts, large snakes, 
or even Indians, which he had seen about his lonely 
hut. 

In some of his habits Joe resembled a savage more 
than a civilized person. He carried a heavy cane on 
which he always cut a notch when he killed a snake, 
and you may know he would kill a great many, some- 
times as many as fifty during one summer, in so 
wild a region. 

Also the way in which he cooked his food was bor- 
dering on the barbarous. His bread, if bread it can 
be called, was made by mixing flour with water, put- 
ting the mixture in a skillet and baking on top of the 
stove. I one time saw him eating his dinner which 
consisted of a chunk of this bread, a slice of fried 
pork, and a few cold potatoes boiled with the “jack- 
ets" on. 

In the summer before and after the berry season, 
he would sometimes help with the harvest on some 
of the neighboring farms, and as an example both 
of his table etiguette and of his inclination to work, 
would always leave the table with his hands full, 
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which he would eat on his way to the harvest field. 

Joe never owned a watch or clock, but could tell 
the time to within a few minutes by noticing the 
situation of the sun. He always retired about sunset 
and was up in time to see the first gray streaks of 
the morning light. He was always in the best of 
health and up to the time of his death was never 
known to be sick. About three years ago in the 
dead of winter he was found by some neighbors hov- 
ereing over a scanty fire and nearly frozen. He was 
taken to the county infirmary, where he chafed like a 
caged bird against the necessary restraints placed 
upon him. But poor Joe was soon freed from a life so 
distasteful to him, for the food, compared to his own 


coarse food, proved too rich, and he soon died of dys- 
pepsia. His land was sold to pay the taxes, which he 
had neglected; his old hut was torn down; the floor, 
which waš of bare earth, dug up by some who hoped 
to find a buried treasure; and although he owned 
enough land to have buried him with more than av- 
erage decency, his body now rests in a pauper's 
grave. 

So lived and died poor old Joe Martin, better 
known as “Crazy Joe.” — A. S. W., '02. 
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HISTORY OF THE CLASS OF 1901. 


The last days of our Senior year. How sad these 
words! For the past twelve or thirteen years, we, 
the class of nimeteen hundred one, have spent much 
time together. All along our school life and espec- 
ially near examination times, we have longed for the 
day when we would stand upon the stage of action 
and receive that bit of parchment which means we. 
have won the race and are thro’. . 

Have our school days been happy ones? Yes, in- 
deed! Of course we have had ou: cares and our 
sorrows, but what life is without them? 

No doubt we have caused our teachers much wor- 
ry and vexation, but we hope they have forgiven our 
mistakes and will only remember the good in us. 

The members of our class are jolly people, and 
believe in enjoying themselves. Our good times 


began in the Junior year, when our poet, Roy Harts- 
horn, invited us out to his country home for a water- 
melon feast. We had a splendid time—went out in a 


- big hay wagon, and when we reached the place it 


looked almost as if Santa Claus had been there and 
lighted it up for us. 

Then we have our teachers to thank for helping 
us to enjop our school days, for the trip to the mines. 
at Conesville, the one to Columbus to visit the Leg- 
islature and several others to various places of 
interest. 

But then we have not been here merely for pleas- 
ure—ah no!—but to get out of our books all that was 
in them. The two laboratories have aided us not a 
little in pursuing the sciences ;and the zoology and 
chemistry classes will not soon forget their many 
dissections and experiments. 

The literary societies have been a great help, for 
although no member of the class has become a 
Caesar or a Demosthenes, yet we all feel more self- 
reliance in speaking before an audience of two hun- 
dred or more. The school is divided into two socie- 
ties and of course the Seniors think the one presided 
over by the president and secretary of their own 
class is the better. 

We leave to the succeeding classes something that 
no other class has ever left—The Hetuck. It needs 
no comment, for all, we hope, have read and enjoyed 
it. | 

We would like to give a little history of each mem- 
ber of our class, for each has one, but time will not 
permit. Suffice it to say that at our class meetings, 
which have been many, ample opportunity has been 
given for the expression of individual thought and 
opinion; but we are thankful to say that everything 
has been settled with decency and order, and we now 
await the day when our beautiful “Temple of Learn- 
ing" will know us no more. We say again it is with 
regret that the class of nineteen hundred one passes 
out.from the Newark High School. —O. N., ’01 
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This is the month for special issues and The Het- 
uck has determined not to be behind in the race, so 
we have endeavored to turn out a June issue that 


will compare favorably with our contemporaries. 
* + * 8 


The Radiator takes the lead, so far, of our ex- 
changes. Its design for the cover and cut for Public 
Occurrences ere great. If its general cxcellence ex- 


tended also to its exchange column it would be a 


needed improvement. 
.. . 2 


Argus, Richmond, Ind., contains several breezy, 
-well writen stories. Judging from “When Wars 
Wage,” the author is a close student of rature. 

| * + 9 $ 
No; Argus, we did not forget you. We have mail- 


ed the Hetuck to you regularly. Get after your post- 
master. 
t * . 9 


X Ray, West Bay City, Mich., came to us last 

‘month. It is a neat and prettily arranged paper. 
x M * * 

The High School Monthly, Bay City, Mich., con- 
tains some good editorials. The one on Oratoricals 
will apply to any school. 

t s + s 

“Red and Black, for May, is as breezy as ever. Its 
‘personal columns is second only to that of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. They also run in an anecdote of 
‘a witness and a lawyer which appeared in a leading 
"magazine back in the sixties. However, they have 


credited it duly to another work, and it was good 

enough to repeat. 
i < * de * 

Orange and Black, Spokane, Wash., come to us 

-this month. It is welcome. A neat and exceedingly 


well edited magazine. “An Affair of Honor” deserves 
especial mention. . 
+ & * © 

The High School Recorder, Poughkeepsie, N. Y,, 
-for May contains quite a love story, the main moral 
«of which seems to be that a girl usually has a string 
on a wager—a sort of “heads I win and tails you 
lose” affair. 
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After many weeks The Jabberwock has finally 
reached us. We had begun to think it was pot going 
to include us. Better late than never. A well writ- 
ten sketch, L'Aiglon, is deserving of special notice, 


as is also the sketch of the poet Virgil. 
2 a * a 


The Optimist, Kankakee, Ill, as usual is good. 
The staff artist got in his work at the expen:a 
of the “Freshie.” . 


But say! Optimist, are not propk2cies a little 


stale? 
t s + b 


The Drury Academic contains a prize story which 
is good, but hardly original in that the same idea 
has been worked out many times, but it is well 


written and doubtless deserved the prize. 
* s + g 


We notice that Old Gold and Purple has in its 
April issue some Boarding House Geometry, which 
we issued some time ago. 

The same number contains an excellent article on 
‘Why Some Students Fail.” 

* $ 

The Purple Advocate for May contains rather less 

reading matter than usual. 


A fairly good story will be found in the opening 
pages. 


* ¢ $% . 
High School News, St. Louis, for Ap'il was rathar 
late getting around. 
Three fine cuts are given as the prize work of 
the Camera Club. 


It contains also an 
Ouebec. 


instructive article on Old 


* x x + 


The Student from Weeping Water, Neb., c-mes 
out in May, looking fresh and green as a healthy 


onion top. A 1eat paper, and well edited, especially 


the editorials. 
* e “4 


The Congress, Olean, N. Y., for May, contains an 
interesting article on Princeton, Two good electro- 


types adorn its interior. We are glad to add it to 


our regular list. 
s è òo $ 


Orange and Black, Spokane, Wash., is one of the 
first exchanges for June. A good story, “For Their 
Colors,” holds the opening pages. A good sketch of 


Goethe is among the other items of interest. 
* * * > 


The Acadamey Graduate, Newburgh, N. Y., con- 
tains an article on The High Schocl Pyper, which 
should be passed along. ‘There is much food for 
thought in it. 
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The chemistry class had no written examination, 
but did work in analysis. 


M at 


The work of the Seniors was completed by June 1, 
giving them time to prepare for commencement, 


M db 


The boys of the Sophomore commercial depart- 
ment have been sporting caps of the high school col- 
ors, red and white, with the figures '03 upon them. 


M M 


After the examination in Civics the Seniors had 
readings on Ásia. 
AM at 


The examination in Zoology was given the Seniors 
May 31st. Those above ninety in both department 
and class standing were excused. 


M M 


Pb SOL NS 
Optician and Jeweler. yY. MO A- Building. 


M M 


Rev. Boyce and Superintendent Townsend address- 
ed the high school students Wednesday, May 29, 
with reference to Memorial Day. 


oY o 


The Junior lawn fete proved a great success even 
though it was necessary to serve within the building 
on account of the inclemency of the weather. The 
corridor where ice cream and cake were served, was 
decorated with Japanese lanterns and the class col- 


ors, black and gold. In a corner was the candy 
booth, presided over by Misses Moore and Stewart. 


It is estimated that between fifty and sixty dolairs 
was cleared. 


M 3 


The first annual alumni dinner of the class of 1900 
will be at the home of Miss Grace Gorby Tuesday, 
Tune 10th at 7:30 p. m. 


d 2 


We did not think it necessary to put many “roasts” 
in this number as there were enough of them class 
day. 


tu 


PEN 5ETLCK. 


CARROLL'S STORE 


The Most Stylish 
The Latest and Best 


Things in the way ot Silks and Dress 
Goods may always be found at our store, 
as well as a full assortment of the dainty 


belongings to dress and toilet. 


Fine Gloves, Exquisite Perfumes, 
Swell Hosiery, Beautiful Chiffon Boas, 
Pretty Handkerchiefs, Handsome Belts, 
Elegant Toilet Articles, Stylish Jackets— 
all dainty and pretty enough to appeal to. 
the most refined tastes and at prices not 


beyond what is often asked for ordinary 


things. 


JOHN J. CARROL! 


v 
` 


ITHE Jee Tei. 
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SCRIBLETS. 


A man's best thoughts are usually those he never 
thinks. He only feels the shadow of their reality — 
as for utterance, it is impossible. 


Many men year cotton coats and all wool under- 
clothes. 


Nine times out of ten the man who is ever com- 
plaining because the “other fellow” has good oppor- 
tunities has himself the better chances, but is too 
busy talking to take advantage of them. 


The person who is sure of his character doesn’t 
need to bolster up his reputation. It’s the man who 
knows his littleness who is ever prating of his own 
good. 


A thousand pickets might make a long fence, but 
there'd be more holes than pickets. You may think 
of a lot of good things, but it's the ones you do that 
count. 

He who knows most tells the least. 


Few people know the difference between liberty 
and license. 

Life is a ship in which others c.oke the boilers 
while we watch the rudder. 


A match, as such, has little intrinsic value. It 
may lie forever in a box—valueless. Only when it 
is used, when it kindles into flame—gives up its own 
existence in fire does it become of value. 

So with men. 

A man of latent worth may live and die, securely, 
safely, wholly to himself—and be worth about as 
much as the unlit match. But to him who gives up 
his own existence, burns it out in the work of his 
fellows, the world bows down in homage—zot only 
now, but in all time to come, for the light he kindles 
will grow and brighter burn as wax and wane the 
struggling years, and will be forever a star of hope 
and inspiration to the ages yet unborn. 

No man has yet reached the summit. There are 
heights to be climbed, successes to be gained, works 
to be done, of which man today does not dream, but 
the solution of which the man of the near future will 
have to face. What today with us is counted great 
success will in that time appear small and insignifi- 
cant. 

All day it had rained; now a raging downpour, now 
a pitter-patter, now a windy gust of violence. 

It was during a brief respite in the evening that 
I started forth for a walk, altho it seemed that at 
any moment the storm would break again in all its 
fury. But looking toward the western heavens I see 
—and now it broadens, deepens—a break in the dark- 
ness, where on the abysmal rolling side of a cloud 
bank flickers the light from the departed sun. And 
then looking straight ahead, between the house-roofs 
and the tree-tops, I see—not reflected—but the real 


sunlight, winding as a golden band across the distant 
horizon. . 

Ever and anon I stumble into a pool of muddy 
water; above me the leaves still drip with the rain, 
the black clouds hang low, but looking to the west 
I know that the morrow will seem the brighter for 
the darkness of today. 


Life is a great highway along which throng count- 
less multitudes. It is lined on either side with great 
dark forests, greenish, sickening Swamps, with here 
and there a spot where, in a break of these the sun 
beats down upon a parched and oasisless desert. 

In the mad race of Life it is seldom that one of the 
travelers stops even to glance into this wild and 
unknown waste. But now and then some daring 
dreamer stops in the mad onrusu, and with eyes far- 
peering, tries to discover what secrets its darkness 
covers. 

But woe to him. Fool; laggard; dreamer; imbe- 
cile; idiot; madman are but a few of the appelations 
he bears. A glance is often enough, but at long in- 
tervals there will be one who far more daring than 
the rest, has his curiosity but aroused by the outward 
view. He seeks the mysteries: beyond, the truth 
within. And so while common “brainy” men plod 
on and call him fool, he leaves the beaten path, and 
plunging into the abysmal depths is lost from sight. 
But now and then above the roar of rushing mil- 
lions, above the great world's din, arises sound of 
ax, as our adventurere hews his way. And working 
back and forth through woods and swamps primeval, 
he finds beneath the shadow beauteous gems of 
truth, and cuts a path of light. By this will come 
the stragglers from the path of Life, each aiding 
with his little ax the cutting of the way. And as they 
come the pathway grows, until at last it calls atten- 
tion by its size, and men “conservative” will stop and 
gaze. And when ’tis said it’s right and proper with 
a rush of madness all will fight to enter, and with 
their entrance all obstacles will be swept away, and 
it becomes the common road of Life. 

So from a small beginning of some thinking man a 
path is made for all the common mass who know 
not what a thought is worth, or is. 

* * + z 


THE SAYINGS OF ELDER ELLERY. 

A long face often covereth a short brain. 

Some men talk to be heard; others to say some- 
thing. 

Smoke doesn’t make heat nor does wind make 
wisdom. 

Lots of men think so much about not doing wrong 
that they never have time to do good. Which also 
remindeth me to say that if you think continuously 
of doing good you’ll have no room in your mind for 
wrong. 
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He who putteth a nickel in the contribution box 
always causeth more noise than he who giveth a dol- 
lar. 


A long coat often: hideth a patch on the trousers. 


The man who getteth his religion through tremors 
usually loseth it with a second attack of them, and 
the devil sees to it that he getteth the second attack 
without great delay. 


I, don’t believe that God is deaf, and I think that 
the man who offers up an earnest, heartfelt prayer 
in a calm, moderate voice has as much chance for 
heaven as the one who shouts and waves his arms 
and uses more lung power than any one man ought 
to possess. In fact, Pd rather take the former’s 
chances. 

& d: $ a: 


“THE DREAMER.” 


“A good joke will always bear repeating"-—which 
the same is true of many other things. In fact, any- 
thing that’s good deserves repetition, and as our 
friend Caesar says of “Rumor”, “It acquires strength 
by moving,” so should we see that Truths are re- 
peated with the emphasis which shall make them 
universal. 


Each day little truths come to our attention, which, 
if remembered and treasured would make us better 
and nobler, but which in our carelessness we allow 
to slip away. 

Emerson's writings are so powerful because they 
consist of these little inspirations—each one a sledge 
hammer of Truth. A fairly prolific writer could 
easily make ten volumes where Emerson has made 
one, but he would say no more, nor would he say it 
so well, nor with so much force. 


If you will keep a pad and pencil by you when 
you’re reading, and jot down little sentences that 
seem particularly forceful; if you’ll carry your note 
book with you all the time and write down the 
thoughts that come to you almost unawares, and lay 
these aside, week after week, at the end of the year 
you will be surprised at your collection. You will 
have the best thoughts of whatever you have read, 
and if your reading matter has been well selected 
these will represent the world's best thinkers, and 
besides, you will have your own best thoughts. Here 
is where the surprise will come. As you look over 
your collection when it is several weeks old, I will 
venture that many of your “scriblets” will seem to 
you new thoughts; that you will have no recollection 
of ever having known them before, and you will 
almost doubt the correctness of your note book. As 
you read these thoughts—your best thoughts—it is 
bound to make you better. It matters not how good 
we may be, there are times when we feel discour- 
aged, down-hearted—feel that there's so much more 
bad than good in us, that we're worthless; or, per- 
haps we know our own unworthiness—feel that it is 
not merely a temporary depression of mind, but that 
such is our habitual condition: take your note book 


TE We et USK, 


start at the first and read it through. And as you 
read it will show you that there is good in you; that. 
while it may be latent at times, it is there, and 
knowing that, and feeling your strength, you will 
cast aside the dark cloud which is blackening your 
vision, and see shining on the other side the sun of. 
everlasting hope and good, brighter for its tempor- 
ary eclipse. 


Football is a rather untimely topic just now, but I 
jotted down some notes after the last Thanksgiving 
game that may bear telling. 

I looked at it this way. Foot ball is a peculiar 
thing. It is undoubtedly an effort toward barbarism, 
and yet I believe in it. 

As we become more civilized we become more arti- 
ficial. We work harder and rest less. There's a lot. 
more in Theodore Roosevelt’s strenuous life than 
most of us think. 


Foot ball is strenuous—there's no denying that, 
but it’s what I would call natural strenuousness. I 
don’t think you will ever hear of a foot ball player 
dying with brain exhaustion or nervous trouble. Foot 
ball is a physical exertion in which the mind is the 
aid. It’s a sort of reminder of the days when our 
dear ancestors—the cave men, wielded stone axes 
of several pounds weight upon the heads of other of 
our ancestors. Men didn’t die of brain fever in those 
days. It was a case of a big body and plenty of phys- 
ical exertion aided by a small amount of brain ex 
penditure. 

Today it’s different. The man who gets up the lad- 
der doesn’t chin himself up by physical strength; he 
goes up with his head. He takes strength from every 
part of his body and concentrates it in his mind, and 
uses only that part of his body; and as a result his 
mind grows and gets strong, unless he forces it too 
fast— when it breaks. Taking away all the strength 
from the body usually makes it call a halt first, how- 
ever. 

To put it a little differently, the strenuous life is 
the continual rush of the body to keep up with the 
overtaxation of the mind, and the effort of the mind 
to keep up its pushing, cramming, crowding. 

And so foot ball is a good thing It’s a question of 
strength and daring. It takes us from the war of 
brains to the battle of strength—not mere brute 
strength, but strength aided by an alert mind—and 
it’s natural. 


“.... You can’t believe all you hear...., some one 
in the room below me just said. I can’t catch the 
answer, and lean back again in my chair. 


No, you can’t believe all you hear, but neither do 
you hear all that you believe. Some of your dearest 
and most cherished thoughts are those which you 
simply feel, which take no argument and which ad- 
mit no argument. You know them, but they are un- 
expressible. 
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He who putteth a nickel in the contribution box 
always causeth more noise than he who giveth a dol- 
lar. 


A long coat often hideth a patch on the trousers. 


The man who getteth his religion through tremors 
usually loseth it with a second attack of them, and 
the devil sees to it that he getteth the second attack 
without great delay. 


I, don’t believe that God is deaf, and I think that 
the man who offers up an earnest, heartfelt prayer 
in a calm, moderate voice has as much chance for 
heaven as the one who shouts and waves his arms 
and uses more lung power than any one man ought 
to possess. In fact, Pd rather take the former’s 
chances. 
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“THE DREAMER.” 


“A good joke will always bear repeating"—which 
the same is true of many other things. In fact, any- 
thing that's good deserves repetition, and as our 
friend Caesar says of “Rumor", “It acquires strength 
by moving,” so should we see that Truths are re- 
peated with the emphasis which shall make them 
universal. 

Each day little truths come to our attention, which, 
if remembered and treasured would make us better 
and nobler, but which in our carelessness we allow 
to slip away. 

Emerson's writings are so powerful because they 
consist of these little inspirations—each one a sledge 
hammer of Truth. A fairly prolific writer could 
easily make ten volumes where Emerson has made 
one, but he would say no more, nor would he say it 
so well, nor with so much force. 


If you will keep a pad and pencil by you when 
you’re reading, and jot down little sentences that 
seem particularly forceful; if you’ll carry your note 
book with you all the time and write down the 
thoughts that come to you almost unawares, and lay 
these aside, week after week, at the end of the year 
you will be surprised at your collection. You will 
have the best thoughts of whatever you have read, 
and if your reading matter has been well selected 
these will represent the world’s best thinkers, and 
besides, you will have your own best thoughts. Here 
is where the surprise will come. As you look over 
your collection when it is several weeks old, I will 
venture that many of your “scriblets” will seem to 
you new thoughts; that you will have no recollection 
of ever having known them before, and you will 
almost doubt the correctness of your note book. As 
you read these thoughts—your best thoughts—it is 
bound to make you better. It matters not how good 
we may be, there are times when we feel discour- 
aged, down-hearted—feel that there's so much more 
bad than good in us, that we're worthless; or, per- 
haps we know our own unworthiness—feel that it is 
not merely a temporary depression of mind, but that 
such is our habitual condition: take your note book 
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start at the first and read it through. And as you 
read it will show you that there is good in you; that. 
while it may be latent at times, it is there, and 
knowing that, and feeling your strength, you will 
cast aside the dark cloud which is blackening your 
vision, and see shining on the other side the sun of 
everlasting hope and good, brighter for its tempor- 
ary eclipse. 


Football is a rather untimely topic just now, but I 
jotted down some notes after the last Thanksgiving 
game that may bear telling. 

I looked at it this way. Foot ball is a peculiar 
thing. It is undoubtedly an effort toward barbarism, 
and yet I believe in it. 

As we become more civilized we become more arti- 
ficial. We work harder and rest less. There's a lot. 
more in Theodore Roosevelt’s strenuous life than 
most of us think. 


Foot ball is strenuous—there’s no denying that,, 
but it’s what I would call natural strenuousness. I 
don’t think you will ever hear of a foot ball player 
dying with brain exhaustion or nervous trouble. Foot 
ball is a physical exertion in which the mind is the 
aid. It’s a sort of reminder of the days when our 
dear ancestors—the cave men, wielded stone axes 
of several pounds weight upon the heads of other of 
our ancestors. Men didn’t die of brain fever in those 
days. It was a case of a big body and plenty of phys- 
ical exertion aided by a small amount of brain ex 
penditure. 

Today it's different. The man who gets up the lad- 
der doesn’t chin himself up by physical strength; he 
goes up with his head. He takes strength from every 
part of his body and concentrates it in his mind, and 
uses only that part of his body; and as a result his 
mind grows and gets strong, unless he forces it too 
fast— when it breaks. Taking away all the strength 
from the body usually makes it call a halt first, how- 
ever. 

To put it a little differently, the strenuous life is 
the continual rush of the body to keep up with the 
overtaxation of the mind, and the effort of the mind 
to keep up its pushing, cramming, crowding. 

And so foot ball is a good thing It’s a question of 
strength and daring. It takes us from the war of 
brains to the battle of strength—not mere brute 
strength, but strength aided by an alert mind—and 
it's natural. 


“... You can't believe all you hear...., some one 
in the room below me just said. I can't catch the 
answer, and lean back again in my chair. 


No, you can't believe all you hear, but neither do 
you hear all that you believe. Some of your dearest 
and most cherished thoughts are those which you 
simply feel, which take no argument and which ad- 
mit no argument. You know them, but they are un- 
expressible. 
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J. V HILLIARD, LAWYER 


274 South Paik Place, Newark, Ohio. 





Advertise in Rae i 
Commencement Number of A. 
ewark, O. 


The Hetuck. First Class Work Only. 


J. E. Evans 


Is conductiny a first-class Barber Shop at 
NR Da St. Givehim a cal, 


For the Best Hair Cut and Shave 
call at 
A. P. Teusher’s. 
Smythe & Smythe, 
LAWYERS. 
West Main Street. 


McCahon & Wyeth, 
DENTISTS. 


Memorial Building, Newark, Ohio, | 
Hooper Franklin's 


Fire Insurance Agency. 
Office 124 North Side Sq., Newark, O. 


Othce—First stairway south of 
Doty House, Newark, O. 


Franklin's Fire Insurance Agency. 


Dr. J. T. Lewis, 
DENTIST. 


Ao No we Bira St., opposite: Y. M. C. A. 


Newark Dental Parlors, 


36 W. Main St., Wehrle. Block 


Only First Class Work Done. 
Dr. W. H. Sedgwick, 
DENTIST. 


Rooms 2 and 3 Hibbert & Schaus Building. 


C. Faro, 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Ceound,Ploor Sttrdio, 32 North Park Place. 

D. M. Keller, “Walter A. Irvine, 
ATIORNEY AT LAW. © ATTORNEY- AND NOTARY, 


()ver Franklin Bank. k Pensions, Claims. Settlement of Estates 





TE EMU. 


HAVE YOU EVER USED 


oodhair 
Soap ? 


If you have you know what it 1s. 
Iz you have not, we can tell you. 
Goodhair is a small bar of the fin- 
est hair and skin soap that science 
and experience has ever produced. 
Ladies say it leaves the hair in that 
bright and fluffy condition so seldom 
obtained. Men say it prevents dand- 
ruff, stops the loss of hair and pro- 
motes a new growth. 
We say it will heal and cure any 
skin diseases, ECZEMA included. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST. 











HEMPSTED, UP-TO-DATE PHOTOGRAPHER 


364 WE>T MAIN STREET. 





RIISSELLS PHOTO STUDIO 


$<=> SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS. 143 East Park Place. 





BOWERS & BRADLEY FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Have moved to new quarters, 32 South Third Street. 


Next to Mohlenpah s. 


THE P. SMITH SONS LUMBER CO 


ais do E. 








E, 


Lhe igh School Girls insist on having 
Sorosis Shoes. 
For sale only by Prout & King. 


iis Te Ba hf PHOTO STUDIO, 
ve Baden Sm Pora Ci sm 


Special Rates to Students. 








LHE NEWARK CYCLE STORE 
SiC HAE ere ee SON BICYCLES 
Jor the month of June. 


[HE PEOPLES NATION 7a SANK 
Capital and Surplus $200,000. 


GEO. T. STREAM, BICYCLE SUNDRIES AND REPAIRS 
Corner West Main and Fifth Streets, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Metz Brothers, City Meat Market, 10 and 12 West Main street 
Branch Market and Grocery, 525 East Main 


"PHONES 119. 


NEWARK STEAM LAUNDRY “zs 


This Label m H Ready Wear 
The Finest Clothing 


And is favorably known to thousands who wear good Clothes. 


Ed Doe, Newark's Busiest Clothier, Sole Agent. 


— 


SCOTT BROTHERS Anything & Everything 











Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods, 
Carpets, O I Cloth, Linoleum, 

LS Matting, 
me Wall Paper, Window Shades, 
VÁ N : 
Lace Curtains, 
Oueensware, Glass Ware, 
Granite Ware, 
Wood and Willow Ware, 


|) (Pe OM 





| Showing Tinware. 
Most Complete Line of a dil 
Furniture THE RACKET, 
in the city. Fourth and Main. 


Gift Books in Great Variety Just Received. 


Special Prices to all who buy Commencement Presents 
HAMMOCKS fr 50c, 75c, $1, $1.25, $1.50, etc. Hammocks that usually 
sell for $5 we sell for $3.50 and $3.75. 


LAM PS—Everybody surprised—no wonder we are selling so many lamps. 
Styles and prices are right. 


CROQUET—We are headquarters. 


THE ALLISON COMPANY, NEWARK, O. 
New York office 354 Broadway. 


